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THE EMIGRANT. 
My native hills! far, far away, 
Your tops in living green are bright; 
And meadow, glade, and forest gray, 
Bask, in the long, long summer light; 
And blossoms still are gaily set 
By shaded fount and rivalet. 


Oh, that these feet again might tread 
The slopes around my native home, 
With grass and mingled blossoms spread; 
Where cool the western breezes come, 
To fan the fainting traveller’s brow— 

Alas! I almost feel them now. 


Would that my eyes again might sce 
-Those planted fields and forests deep— 
The tall grass waving like the sea— 
The white flocks scattered o’er the steep— 
The dashing brooks--and o’er them bent 
The high and boundless firmament. 


Fair are the scenes that round me lie, 
Bright shines the glad and glorious sun, 
And sweetly crimsoned is the sky 
At twilight when the day is done, 
And the same stars look down at even, 
That glitter in my native heaven. 


On wide savannahs, round me spread, 
A thousand blossoms meet mine eye; 
The red rose meekly bows its head, 
As balmy winds go dancing by; 
And wild deer on the green bluffs play, 
That rise in dimness far away. 


Majestic are the streams, that glide 
O’ershadowed by continuous wood, 
Save where the lone glade opens wide, 
Where erst the Indian hamlet stood; 
But sweeter streams, with sweeter song, 
In home’s green valley glide along. 


And there, when summer’s heaven is clear, 
Sweet voices echo through the air; 
For children’s feet. press softly near, 
And joyous hearts are beating there, 
While | afar from home and rest, 
Thread the vast rivers of the west. 


Oft, in my dreams, before me rise 


TO CAROLINE, VISCOUNTESS VALLETORT. 
When I would sing thy beauty’s light, 


Such various forms, and all so bright, 

I’ve seen thee, from thy childhood, wear, 

I know not which to call most fair, 

Not "mong the countless charms that spring 
For ever round thee, which to sing. 


When I would paint thee, as thou art, ° 
Then all thou wert comes o’er my heart— a 
The graceful child, in beauty’s dawn 

Wi.hin the nursery’s shade withdrawn, 

Or peeping out—like a young moon 

Upon a world *twill brighten soon. 

Then next, in girlhood’s blushing hour, 

As from thy own loved Abbey tower 

I’ve seen thee look, all radiant down, 

With smiles that tothe hoary frown 

Of centuries round thee lent a ray, 

Chacing ev’n Age’s gloom away ;— 

Or, in the world’s resplendent throng, 

As I have mark’d thee glide along, 

Among the crowds of fair and great 

A spirit, pure and separate, 

To which even Admiration’s eye 

Was fearful to approach too nigh ;-- 

A creature, circled by a spell 

Within which nothing wrong could dwell, 

And fresh and clear as from the source, 

[olding through life her limpid course, 

Like Arethusa through the sea, 

Stealing in fountain purity. 
Now, too, another change of light ! if 
As noble bride, still meekly bright, ! 
Thou bring’st thy Lord a dower above 
All earthly price, pure woman’s love; 
And show’st what lustre Rank receives, 
When with his proud Corinthian leaves 
Her rose, too, high-bred Beauty weaves. 


Wonder not if, where all’s so fair 

T'o choose were more than bard can dare; 
Wonder not if, while every scene 

I’ve watch’d thee through so bright hath been, 
Th’ enamour’d Muse should, in her quest 

Of beauty, know not where to rest, 

But, dazzled, at thy feet thus fall, 

Hailing thee beautiful in all! 


Fair visions of those scenes so dear— THOMAS MOORE. 
j The cottage home, the vale, the skies, 
E And ripling murmurs greet mine ear, Mr. Edward Patchel, of Brownsville, Pa. has opened a 
: Like sound of unseen brook, that falls store for the sale of porter and ale, and he heads his ad- 
- Through the long mine’s unlighted halls. vertisement with the following lines: 
As down the deep Ohio’s stream 
4 We glide. before the whispering wind, fa’ o” sity 
- & Though all is lovely as a dream, It’s surely time ye wad begin 
t & My wandering thoughts still turn behind— Ye’er course to wail— 
y Turn to the lov’d, the blessed shore, Come then, an’ brighten up ye’er e’en 
_ Where dwell the friends I meet no more. Wi’—PATCHEL’S ALE, 

= . ‘Il talk about your brandy slings 
“4 A middle aged man lately presented himself at the a cocktail pot i sic things " 

matrimonial altar. The clergyman having surveyed Are only drying up the strings, 

the man for a moment, said, “ pray friend I think you That life can stiteh— 
4 have a wife already living?” “It may be so, said he, Come taste the Nectar Patchel brings, 


for | have a treacherous memory.” 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE TOWN TATLER--NO. 29. 


I have just returned from visiting two of my female 
friends. The leading incidents in the lives of these 
ladies have been somewhat similar, but the degrees 
of dignity and happiness which they possess at present 
are widely different. As this inequality appears to be 
the natural result of different modes of education, a 
slight sketch of their history may not be either useless 
or unentertaining. | shall detail the particulars of one 
in this number of the Tatler, and give the contrast in 
the next. Let my readers decide for themselves 
which portrait they prefer. 

The lady to whose house | first went, had formerly 
inhabited an elegant mansion in the most airy and 
agreeable part of Philadelphia. Its internal decora- 
tions displayed the opulence and taste of the possess- 
ors. She was young and beautiful. An only child of 
wcalthy parents, who had given her not merely an 
elegant, but a judicious education. She had not only 
been taught to speak French and Italian, to step a 
minuet with grace, and to call the most exquisite 
tones from the piano, but her mind had been carefully 
cultivated, and endowed with just and virtuous senti- 
ments. Like other women, she had been taught the 
use of her needle; but she had not had her mind fet- 
tered by fashionable frivolities. She had entered with 
eagerness and trod with alacrity those paths which 
teach charity, and her favorite study was that philoso- 
phy which defines the duties of life, and the relative 
obligations of man to his fellow man. 

At the age of eighteen she was married to Charles 
Morton, who, to comprise his eulogium in afew words, 
was worthy of the felicity he enjoyed with his accom- 
plished Henrietta. He was a merchant by profession; 
yet the exact arrangement of his extensive concerns 
afforded many hours of relaxation, which were eagerly 
devoted to more intellectual pursuits. In: his study, 
Henrietta was his constant associate. Such had for 
four years been the life of Charles and Henrietta Mor- 
ton, when a most unexpected reverse of fortune took 
place. The failure of several eminent merchants in 
this city and New York, embarrassed Mr. Morton’s 
circumstances. Henrietta immediately took proper 
measures to reduce their expenses, and persevered in 
a plan of rigid economy, performing without assistance 
even the menial duties of the household. The prospect 
began to brighten, and what prospect does not brighten 
when a virtuous wife gives her attention and advice 
in similar circumstances? 

But poor Morton’s prospects were entirely blasted 
by the loss of a ship sunk in an affray at one of the 
ports of South America, where it seems even now as 
if anarchy was destined to be the perpetual governor 
of the land. Morton surrendered every thing he had; 
but the|malignity of one of his creditors threw him 
into jail, where he chose to remain rather than ask his 
friends to become his bail. I will not undertake to say 
what were Henrietta’s emotions on this occasion; cer- 
tain it is she did not sink into indolence and despond- 
ency. She immediately removed to a small house in a 


narrow street, and sold all her valuable moveables for 
the benefit of the creditors, who had so far respected 
her virtues and misfortunes that they had not insisted 
on the sale. She cheerfully exerted herself to procure 
the means of subsistence for herself and two children, 
and to provide comforts for her poor Charles. This she 
was enabled to do by the unremitted exercise of her 
needle, during the three months he remained in con- 
finement. 

The mind of Charles was very differently affected 
by this occurrence. Warm and impetuous in his feel- 
ings, he had not acquired that maturity of reflection 
and systematic firmness, which his wife daily exhibit- 
ed. His powerful and ardent soul, suddenly arrested 
in the career of happiness and honor, was agitated al- 
most to madness. When he recalled the lovely image 
of his Henrietta, and recollected that she who was 
nursed in the lap of affluence, was now toiling for his 
support and her own, he cast a sickening eye on the 
grates of his prison. But when he reflected on her 
blooming youth, her exquisite beauty, and that she 
was in some degree without friends, and beheld the 
bolts and bars which surrounded her protector, he 
sunk down in an agony of griefand despair. The con- 
sequence of these violent emotions was a disorder in 
his frame, which in its rapid progress baffled the phy- 
sicians, and in four weeks after his liberation, Hen- 
rietta was a lonely widow. 

It was a fortnight after this event took place, that I 
entered her door. It opened into a small apartment, 
scantily lighted by two small windows. A slight table 
of the plainest materials, which stood between them, 
with afew chairs, formed the furniture, except that on 
one side stood a cradle, in which her infant daughter 
was sleeping. In the middle of the floor sat a little 
round-faced boy. Simplicity, neatness, and quiet, 
seemed to preside over the scene.’ Henrietta was 
standing by a window, with her back towards the 
door. Her dress was of the deepest black, and her rich 
auburn locks waved on her shoulders in profusion. 
Full of the thoughts created by this touching scene, I 
was incapable of interrupting her reverie, till the 
creaking of the door attracted her attention. Never 
shall I forget the calm intrepidity which was express- 
ed in her countenance. She advanced, and offered her 
hand. “ The friend,” said she, ** who remembers me 
at such a moment as this, deserves a cordial recep- 
tion.” She paused, as if her rising sensibilities pre- 
vented her utterance. Although the tears stood in 
large drops in my eyes, I seized this opportunity of 
inquiring after her health, with a view to divert her 
attention to different topics. But her feelings had 
been too highly wrought to permit her to descend im- 
mediately to common dialogue, and her reply was ra- 
ther the expression of a train of sentiments than an 
answer to my questiou. “I have lost my Charles,” 
she resumed, “but still Iam a being bound to exist- 
ence by innumerable ties. Tears and complaints are 
the acknowledged privilege of my sex, but how poora 
tribute would they be to the memory of such a being 
as Charles Morton. The more clearly I perceive the 


nature and extent of the loss I have sustained, the 
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THE ARIEL. 


more ardently I desire to supply that loss to my child- 
ren and society, by acting the part of a rational and 
social being. Iam assaulted by poverty. This is not 
a source of dejection to one who possesses in herself 
the means of independence. I am deserted by those 
who, under the name of friendship, were attracted to 
me by my money, but from my daily intercourse with 
the Author of my being, I derive tranquillity and 
hope. Those little helpless beings, (péinting to her 
cherub children) look up to me, not merely for sup- 
port, but for everything that makes existence valua- 
ble—for knowledge and virtue. They have claims on 
ime, of the most irresistible nature, and I am still fur- 
nished with the means of complying with the requisi- 
tion. Society also has demands upon me. I am bound 
to contribute, to the utmost of my power, to the gene- 
ral mass of happiness. My sex, and other circumstan- 
ces, limit my personal efforts at present; but I am pre- 
paring and perfecting in my children an inestimable 
gift, to compensate the community for the arrears it 
has aga‘nst me. Next to existence, the greatest be- 
nefit, the greatest blessing that can be bestowed upon 
a human being, is the enlargement and cultivation of 
his intellectual powers; and here are two beings, with 
whose powers and propensities my situation gives me 
an opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted. I 
live to profit by these opportunities—to guard the ave- 
nues to the minds of my children with indefatigable 
attention, that thus I may discharge the duty I owe 
to them: and the public.” 


Here she was silent. Can there be, (I said to my- 
self) greater heroism than thist Does history present 
amore striking example of patient virtue and heroic 
faith! I see before me a young widow—a lone wo- 
man without pecuniary resources, and yet full of the 
Christian’s hope, and deterinined to be beholden to 
herself for support. After a pause of admiration,,I 
ventured to inquire into the nature of her plans for 
the future, which [ found had been conceived, exam- 
ined and arranged with coolness and accuracy. In the 
period which most persons, possessed of such exqui- 
site sensibility, would have lost in unavailing sorrows 
and cumpiaints, she had devised means, and laid the 
foundaticn of future independence. Here is an exam- 
ple of the effects of a good education, just sentiments 
and discipline of mind. Can any greater be exhibited 
by man or woman ? 


Condolence and advice are the common purposes or 
a visit on such occasions as this. These purposes in 
the present instance, were frustrated, for it would have 
been absurd to affect condolence with her who was 
superior to misfortune; and advice was superfluous, as 
she had already exerted a clear and vigorous under- 
standing in the best possible manner. After an hour’s 
conversation, during which she spoke and reasoned 
on her present situation with the same clearness of 
perception, I took my leave, my mind glowing with 
the most ennobling emotions, yet penetrated with re- 
gret that the female world, and indeed mankind in 
general, did not produce more frequently, such exam- 
ples of wisdom and fortitude. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
Landers’ New Book. 


We have read with more than usual interest the en- 
tire account, by the Landers, of thei: expedition to ex- 
plore the course and termination of the Niger, an En- 
glish copy of which has been kindly loaned us by a friend, 
just from the London press. It is decidedly the best 
account of Africa extant, as it is unquestionably the 
latest and most authentic. The story of their adven- 
tures in descending the Niger is full of interest. What 
strikes us as most remarkable, is the similarity of that 
river inmany respects to our own Mississippi, and the 
state of semi-civilization of the natives, many of whom 
are industrious and good artisans, making their own 
cloths, &c. with surprising neatness. Take the fol- 
lowing description of the Niger from the second vo- 
lume, and compare it with the Mississippi—such a ri- 
ver is destined to be navigated by steam-boats, and the 
last London papers state that Richard Lander had 
been sent out with one by some merchants of Liver- 
pool ona tradingexpedition. Fifty years will no doubt 
see Africa civilized. 

‘*‘ Just below the town of Bajiebo the Niger spreads 
itself into two noble branches, of nearly equal width, 
formed by an island. The country beyond the banks 
is very fine. The island in the middle of the river is 
small, but verdant, woody and handsome; and we 
passed by the side of it in a very few minutes, with 
considerable velocity. It was then that both banks 
presented the most delightful appearance. They were 
embellished with mighty trees, and elegant shrubs, 
which were clad in thick and luxuriant foliage, some 
of lively green, and others of darker hues; and little 
birds were singing merrily among their branches.— 
Magnificent festoons of creeping plants, always green, 
hung from the tops of the highest trees, and drooping 
to the water’s edge, formed immense natural grottos, 
pleasing and grateful to the eye, and seemed to be fit 
abodes for the Naiades of the river.” 

At Yaorie the travellers tell a good story of the de- 
ception practised on them by the British manufacturers 
of needles. 

“Tt is rather unfortunate for us that so immense a 
quantity of needles was distributed through the coun- 
try by the last mission. The market here is even now 
completely overstocked with them, so that we find it 
difficult to dispose of ours for a quarter of their value, 
In Yarriba and elsewhere, it was a common practice 
with us to pay the carriers of our baggage with nee- 
dles only, but here we are endeavoring to distose cf 
them in order to purchase provisions for our people.— 
We brought with us from England, nearly a hundred 
thousand needles of various sizes, and amongst them 
a great quantity of ‘ Whitechapel Sharps” warranted, 
‘superfine, and not to cut in the eye.” Thus highly 
recommended, we imagined that these needles must 
be excellent indeed. But what was our surprise some 
time ago, when a number of them which we had dis- 
posed of, were returned to us with a complaint that 
they were all eyeless, thus redeeming with a ven- 
geance, the pledge of the manufacturer, that they 
‘would not cut in the eye.” On an examination af- 
terwards we found the same fault with the remainder 
of the *‘ Whitechapel Sharps,’ so that to save our cre- 
dit we have been obliged to throw every one of them 
away. 
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THE ARISL. 


«“ Amongst other trifles disposed of were several tin 
cases, which contiined worthless and impalateable 
soups, &c. These were labelled with slips of tin, 
which, though rather dull and dirty, nevertheless at- 
tracted the admiration of many, and we were highly 
diverted to see one man in particular walking at large, 
and strutting about with ‘Concentrated Gravy’ stuck 
on his head in no Jess than four places. He appeared 
quite proud and vain of these ornaments, and was sim- 
pering with pleasure wherever he went.” 

Of the Ashantees they say it would be speaking 
within bounds to say that four fifths of the whole popu- 
lation, not only of that country, but likewise of every 
other thereabouts, are slaves. Many of them are per- 
mitted to roam at large, provided they attend upon 
their masters when called upon. These procure their 
own subsistence, and devote part of their time to the 
service of their owners; others reside in the houses of 
their masters as domestic servants, and are likewise 
expected to contribute towards their own support.— 
The queen of Boossa has a great number of falatah 
slaves; the men are constantly employed in taking 
care of her herds, and milking the cows, end the fe- 
males dispose of the milk; half the money obtained by 
these means, the Falatahs keep to maintain themselves. 
Thus are the slaves treated in their native country— 
enjoy much freedom; are never overworked; have 
plenty of leisure time, and are rarely punished, and 
even then but slightly. If a slave run away from his 
master, and is afterwards taken and brought back, he 
is simply confined in irons a day or two for his offence; 
but he is suld to another the first opportunity that of- 
fers. 

The natives have a strong antipathy to flogging, or 
severe chastisement of any kind, and very seldom have 
recourse to the meansof punishment which they have 
in their power to inflict. 

Great anticipations were formed of recovering Mun- 
go Park’s journals and papers, and twice the Landers 
thought they had them in their grasp; but_ the book 
brought them proved to be an old nautical work of no 
value. Among the leaves they founda note, of which 
the following is a copy— 


a 
«* Mr. and Mrs. Watson would be happy to have the 
pleasure of Mr. Park’s company at dinner on ‘Tuesday 
next, at about half past five o'clock. An answer is re- 
quested.” 
Srranp, Nov. 9th, 1804. 


They recovered a few of Park’s clothes, but were 
obliged to part with them on their descent of the Ni- 
ger, as presents to the insatiable native kings on tae 
route. 

The question of the course and termination of the 
Niger is happily solved by this journey; we have no 
doubt of affording great gratification to our readers 
by the following extracts:— 


“At teno’clock at night, when we were sleeping on 
our mats, we were suddenly awoke by a great cry of 
distress from innumerable voices, attended by a horrid 
clashing and clattering noise, which the hour of the 
night tended to make more terrific. Before we had 
time to recover our surprise, old Pascoe rushed breath- 
less into our hut, and informed us in a trembling voice 
that “the sun was dragging the moon acyoss the 


heavens.” Wondering what could be the meaning of 
so strange and ridiculous a story, we ran out of the 
hut half dressed, and we discovered that the moon was 
totally eclipsed. A number of persons were gather- 
ed together in our yard, in dreadful apprehension that 
the world was at an end, and that this was but the 
‘beginning of sorrows.‘ We learnt from them that the 
Mahomedan priests residing in the city having personi- 
fied the sun and moon, had told the king and the 
people that the eclipse was occasioned through the ob- 
stinacy and disobedience of the latter luminary. They 
said that for along time previously the moon had been 
displeased with the path she had been compelled to 
take through the heavens, because it was filled with 
thorns and briers, and obstructed with a thousand 
other difficulties; and therefore that having watched 
for a favorable opportunity, she had this evening de- 
serted her usual track, and entered into that of the sun, 
who immediately hastened to her in his anger, and 
punished her dereliction by clothing her in darkness, 
foreing her back to her own territories, and forbidding 
her to shed light upon the earth. ‘This story, whimsi- 
cal as it may seem, was received with implicit confi- 
dence in its trath by the king and queen, and most of 
the people of Boossa; and the cause of the noises we 
had heard, and which were still continuing with re- 
newed vehemence, was explained to us by the fact 
that they were all assembled together in the hope of 
being able to frighten away the sun to his proper 
sphere, and leave the moon to enlighten the world as 
at other times. This is much after the manner of 
many savage nations. 


While our informant was yet speaking to us, a mes- 
senger arrived at our yard from the king, to tell us 
the above tale, and with an invitation to come and see 
him immediately. ‘Thereforo, slipping on the re- 
mainder of our clothes, we followed the man to the re- 
sidence of his sovereign, from outside of which the 
cries proceeded and here we found the king and his 
timid partner sitting on the ground. Their usual good 
spirits and cheerful behaviour had forsaken them en- 
tirely; both appeared overwhelmed with apprehension, 
aud trembled at every joint. Like all their subjects, 
in the hurry of fear and suddenness of the alarm, 
they had come out of their dwellings half dressed. 
We soon succeeded iu quelling their fears, or at least 
in diminishing their apprehensions. The king then ob- 
served that neither himself nor the oldest of his sub- 
jects recollected seeing but one eclipse of the moon 
besides the one he was gazing at: that it had occurred 
exactly when the Falatahs began to be formidable in 
the country, and that it had forewarned them of all 
the wars, disasters, and calamities, which subsequent- 
ly took place. 


We had seated ourselves opposite to the king and 
queen, and within two orthree feet of them, where 
we could readily observe the moon and the people 
without inconvenience, and carry on the conversation 
at the sametime. Ifthe royal couple shuddered with 
terror on beholding the darkened moon, we were 
scarcely less‘affected by the savage gestures of those 
within a few yards of us, and by their repeated cries, 
so wild, loud and piercing, that an indescribable sen- 
sation of horror stole over us, and rendered us almost 
as nervous as those whom we had come to comfort. 
The earlier part of the evening had been mild, serene, 
and remarkably pleasant; the moon had arisen with 
uncommon lustre, and being at the full, her appear- 
ance was extremely delightful. It was the conclusion 
of the holidays, and many of the people were enjoying 
the delicious coolness of a serene night, and resting 
from the laborious exertions of the day, but when the 
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sovereign of the circumstances, for there was nota 
single cloud to cause so deep a shadow, and they could 
not comprehend the nature or meaning of an eclipse. 
The king was easily frightened as his people, being 
equally simple and ignorant; he would not, therefore, 
suffer them to depart. Numbers sometimes beget 
courage and confidence, he thought; so fecomimanded 
them to remain near his person, and do all in their 
power to restore the lost glory of the moon. 


In front of the king’s house, and almost close to it, 
are a few magnificent cotton trees, round which the 
soil had been freed from grass, &c. for the celebration 
ofthe games. On this spot were the terrified people 
assembled, with every instrument capable of making 
a noise which could be procured inthe whole town. 
They had formed themselves into a large treble circle, 
and continued running round, with amazing velocity, 
crying, shouting, and groaning with all their might. 
They tossed and flung their heads about, twisted their 
bodies into all manner ofcontortions, jumped into the 
air, stamped with their feet, and flourshed their hands 
above their heads. No scene inthe romance of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, was so wild and sosavage as this; and a 
large wood fire, with a few men spitted and roasted be- 
fore it, was alone wanting to render it complete! — Lit- 
tle boys and girls were outside of the ring, running to 
and fro, clashing empty calabashesagainst each other, 
and crying bitterly; groups of men were blowing on 
trumpets, which produced a harsh and discordant sound, 
some were eployed-in beating old drums; others again 
were blowing on bullock’s horns; and in the short in- 
tervals between the rapid succession of these fiend-like 
noises was heard one more dismal than the rest, pro- 
ceeding from aniron tube, accompanied by the clink- 
ingofchains. Indeed, every thing that could increase 
the usroar was put in requisition on this memorable 
occasion; nor did it cease till midnight, when the 
eclipse had passed away. Never have we witnessed 
a scene so extraordinary as this. The diminished 
light, when the eclipse was complete, was just suffi- 
cient to enable us to distinguish the various groups of 
people, and contributed in no small degree to render 
the scene still more imposing. Ifa European,astranger 
to Africa, where to be placed on a sudden in the midst 
of the terror-struck people, he would imagine himself 
to be among a legion of demons, holding a revel over 
a fallen spirit; so peculiarly unearthly, wild, and hor- 
rifying was the appearance of the dancing group, and 
theclamour which they made. It was perhaps fortunate 
for us that we had an almanac with us, which foretold 
the eclipse; for although we negleeted to inform the 
king of this circumstance, we were yet enabled to in- 
form him and his people of the exact time of its disap- 
perance. This succeeded in some measure in suppres- 
sing their fears, for they would believe any thing we 
might tell them; and perhaps also, it procured for us 
a lasting reputation and a nane. ‘Oh,’ said the king, 
‘there will be sorrow and crying this night from Wo- 
wow to Yaoorie. ‘The people will have no one to com- 
fort or condole with them; they will fancy this eclipse 
to be the harbinger of something dreadful; and they 
will be in distress and trouble till the moon shall have 
regained her brightness.’ It was nearly one oclock 
when we left the king and queen, to return to our 
hut; every thing was then calm and silent, and we laid 
down to rest in peace. 

The people of Patashie display the most anxious, 
though perhaps natural curiosity to see us; and large 
crowds of them assemble every day, and wait from 
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morning till night, patiently, till they have gained the 
object of their visit. However, they are all as timid 
as hares, and if we happen to look fixedly in their faces 
fora moment:, more especially the females, and the ju- 
nier classes of both sexes, start back wtih terror, as if 
they had seen a serpent in the grass; and when we at- 
tempt to walk near any of them, they run away screa- 
ming, as though they had been pursued by a lion, or 
were in danger of falling in the jaws of a crocodile, so 
horrified are these poor people at the bare sight of a 
white man, and so frightfnl do their imaginations pic- 
ture him tobe. . . . 


* * * * * “ * * 


The natives are subject to very few diseases, and 
those generally speaking, are not ofa dangerous or 
malignant tendency. Small pox is very prevalent, 
bnt we do not hear that it often terminates fatally. 
The guinea worm is frequently met with; ulcers, of 
that frightful description which prevail on the coast, 
are unknown; but agues and slight fevers are by no 
means uncommon, and of all complaints, sore eyes 
and affections of the bowels are by far the most gene- 
all. Properly speaking, the natives have no active 
medicine of their own, though they boast an acquain- 
tance witha variety of medical plants, which, as far 
our observation extends, are v holly inefficacious; they 
likewise ascribe the most wonderfull healing proper- 
ties to a quantity of roots and fibres of trees, which are 
sought after and vended by a number of idle, lazy fel- 
lows, who pretend to be Malhomedan priests: however, 
from our experience, these do neither good nor harm, 
a perfectly innocent in their effects and altogether 


Parasnig, Sept. 30.—While we stood near the 
water’s edge, hundreds of people were collected to 
look at us, and among them was a native Pagan priest 
who was dressed more fantastically than any Merry 
Andrew in Christendom. His clothing was manu- 
factured almost solely of fine soft grass. His head and 
shoulders and part of his body were hid underneath 
an enormous thing, in shape like the roof of a hut, 
with fringe and tassels of stained grass. A robe, made 
also of grass, excellently woven and of various colours, 
encircled his body, and reached as far as the knee; and 
the man wore likewise trowsers of the same material, 
and plaited in a similar mauner, but this was unstain- 
ed, and of the colour of dried grass; it was turned up 
at the ancles, though a deep fringe Lung to the ground. 
He approached several individuals who were sitting 
on the turf, and stooping over them, he enveloped the 
upper part of their persons in his uncouth head dress; 
shook it over them, which produced a strange rustling 
noise; screamed in a most frightful and unearthly tone; 
and then arose to perform the same barbarous cere- 
mony to others, 


Like many of their countrymen, and like the natives 
of Yarriba, the inhabitants of Layaba appear to bestow 
scarcely a moment’s reflection, either on public misery, 
or individual distress—upon their own misfortunes or 
the calamities of their neighbors. Nature lias mould- 
ed their minds to enjoy the life they lead; their grief, 
if they grieve at all, is bnt for a moment; sorrow comes 
over them and vanishes like a lightning’s flash; they 
weep, and in the same breath, their spirits regain their 
elasticity and cheerfulness; they may well be said to 
drink of the waters of Lethe whenever they please. 
As long as they have food to eat, and health to enjoy 
their frivolous pastimes, thoy seem contented, happy, 
and full of life. They think of little elsee— 


“Thought would destroy their paradise.” 


> 
4 101 
bi moon became gradually obscured, fear overcame every | | 
one. As the eclipse increased, they became more | . 
terrified. All ran in great distress to inform their 
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‘and manner of reception. They wound slowly up the 

stone staircase to the upper story, and entered the fe- 
male department-—a Jong low room containing nearly 
a hundred beds, placed in alleys scarce two feet from 


A CHOLERA HOSPITAL. 


The travelling editor of the New York Mirror gives 
the following interesting account of a morning’s oc- 


cupation :—I have just returned from the Hotel Diew, other. 


—the hospital for the cholera. Impelled by a power- | 
ful motive, which it is not necessary to explain, I had | 
previously made several attempts to gain admission in 
vain ; but yesterday I fell in fortunately with an Eng- 
lish physician, who told me I could pass with a diploma, 
which he offered to borrow for me of some medical 
friend. He called by appointment at seven this morn- 
ing, to accompany me on my visit. 

it was like one of our loveliest mornings in June— 


Nearly all were occupied, and those 


which were empty my friends told me were vacated 


by deaths yesterday. 
side of a narrow cot, with coarse but clean sheets, and a 


They set down the litter by the 


Seur de Chdrite, with a white cap, and a cross at her 


girdle, came and took off the canopy. A young wo- 
man of apparently twenty-five was beneath, absolutely 
convulsed with agony. 
the sockets, her mouth foamed, and her face was of a 


frightful livid purple. 


Her eyes were started from 


[ never saw so horrible a sight. 


an inspiriting, sunny, balmy day, all softness and 

| perfect health only three hours 
heuntysvend. swe crmeed the Tuileries by one of its) before, but her features looked to me marked with a 
superb avenues, and kept down the bank of the river | year of pain. The first attempt to lift her produced 


to the island. With the idea of the errand on which 
we were bound in our minds, it was impossible not to 
be struck very forcibly with our own exquisite enjoy- 
ment of life. Iam sure howd felt my veins fuller 
of the pleasure of health and motion ; and | never saw 
a day when every thing about me seemed better | 
worth living for. The splendid palace of the Louvre, | 
with its long facade of nearly half'a mile, lay in the 
mellowest sunshine on our left ; the lively river, cover- 
ed with boats, and spanned with its magnificent and 
crowded bridges on our right; the view of the island, 
with its massive old structures below, and the fine gray 
towers of the church of Notre Dame, rising, dark and 
gloomy, in the distance, rendered it difficult to realize | 
any thing but life and pleasure. That under these 
very towers, which added so much to the beauty of the 
scene, were a thousand and more of poor wretches dy- 
ing of a plague, was a thought my mind would not re- 
tain a moment. 

Half an hour’s walk brought us to the Place Notre 
Dame, on one side of which, next this celebrated 
church, stands the hospital. My friend entered, leav- 
ing me to wait till.he saw an acquaintance of whom he 
might borrow a diploma. A hearse was standing at 
the door of the church, and | went in for a moment. 
A few mourners, with the appearance of extreme 
poverty, were kneeling around a coffin, at one of the 
side altars; and a solitary priest, with an attendant 
boy, was mumbling the prayers for the dead. As 1 
came out another hearse drove up, with a rough coffin, 
scantily covered with a pall, and followed by one poor 
old man. They hurriedgin, and [ strolled around the 
square.—Fifteen or twenty water carriers were filling 
their buckets at the fountain opposite, singing and 
laughing; and at the same moment four different 
litters crossed .he hospital, each with its two or three 
followers, women and children, friends or relatives of 
the sick, accompanying them to the door, where they 
parted from them, most probably forever. The litters 
were set down for a moment before ascending the steps; 
the crowd pressed around and lifted the coarse cur- 
tains; farewells were exchanged, and the sick alone 
passed in. I did net see any great demonstration of 
feeling in the particular cases that were before me ; 


yet been visited ! 


all. 
died in pain.—Her eyes appeared as if they had been 


violent vomiting, and I thought she must die instantly. 
They covered her up in bed, and leaving the man 


who came with her hanging over her with the moan 


of one deprived of his senses, they went to receive 
‘others, who were entering in the same manner. 
quired of my companion how soon she wonld be atten- 
ded to? 


en- 


He said “ possibly in an hour, as the physician 
was just commencing his rounds.”’ An hour after this 
I passed the bed of this poor woman, and she had not 
Her husband answered my question 
with a ckoking voice and a flood of tears. 

I passed down the ward, and found nineteen or 
twenty in the last agonies of death. They lay perfect- 
ly still and seemed benumbed. I felt the limbs of 


-severa!, and found them quite cold. The stomach 


only had a little warmth. Now and then halfa groan 
escaped those who seenied the strongest ; but with the 
exception of the universally open mouth and upturned 
ghastly eye, there were no signs of much suffering. 
I found two who must have been dead half an hour, 
undiscovered by the attendants. One of them was an 
old woman nearly gray, with a very bad expression of 
face, who was perfectly cold—lips, limbs, body and 
The other was younger, and looked as if she had 


forced half out of the sockets, and her skin was of the 
most livid and deathly purple. The woman in the 


next bed told me she had died since the Seur de 


Chariie had been there. It is horrible to think how 
these poor creatures may suffer in the very midst of 
the provision that is made professedly for their relief. 
{ asked why a simple prescription might not be drawn 
up by the physicians, and administered by the numer- 
ous medical students who were in Paris, that as few 
as possible might suffer from delay. ‘ Because,’ said 
my companion, ‘the chief physicians must do every 
thing personally, to study the complaint.’ And so, I 
verily believe, more human lives are sacrificed in wait- 
ing for experiments, than ever will he saved by results. 
My blood boiled from the beginning to the end of this 
melancholy visit. 


1 wandered about alone among the beds till my heart 
was sick, and | could bear it no longer ; and then re- 


but [can conceive, in the almost deadly certainty of | joined my friend, who was in the train of the 


this disease, that these hasty partings at the door of the 
hospital might often be scenes of unsurpassed suffering 
and distress. 

I waited perhaps ten minutes more. In the whole 
time that I had been there, twelve litters, bearing 
the sick, had entered the Hotel Dieu. As I exhibited 
the borrowed diploma, the 13th arrived, and with ita 
young man, whose violent and uncontrolled 
worked so far on the soldier at the door, that he allow- 
ed him to pass. I followed the bearers to the ward, 
interested exceedingly to observe the first treatment 


physicians, making the rounds. 
that a dying person should be treated with kindness. 
I never saw a rougher or more heartless manner than 
that of the celebrated Dr. 
poor creatures. 
open of the mouth to look at the tongue, a sentence or 
two of unsuppressed commands to the students on the 
rief | progress of the disease, and the train passed on. If 
discouragement and despair are not medicines, I 
should think the visit of such physicians were of little 
avail. The wretched sufferers turned away their heads 


One would think 


, at the bedsides of these 
A harsh question, a rude pulling 


| 
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after he had gone, in every instance that I saw, with 
an expression of visibly increased distress. Several of 
them refused to answer his questions altogether. 

On reaching the bottom of the Salle St. Monique, 
one of the male wards, [ heard loud voices and laugh- 
ter. | had noticed much more groaning and complain- 
ing in passing among the men, and the horrible dis- 
cordance struck me as something infernal. It proceed- 
ed from one of the sides to which the patients had been 
removed who were recovering. The mest successful 
treatment has been found to be punch, very strong, 
with but little acid; and being permitted to drink as 
much as they would, they had become partially intoxi- 
cated. It was a fiendish sight, positively. They were 
sitting up, and reaching from one bed to the other, and 
with their still pallid faces and blue lips, and the hospi- 
tal dress of white, they looked like so many carousing 
corpses. I turned away from them in horror. 

I was stopped in the doorway by a litter entering with 
a sick woman. They set her down in the main pass- 
age between the beds, and left her a moment to find a 
place forher. She seemed to have an interval of pain, 
and rose up on one hand, and looked about her very 
earnestly. I followed the direction of her eyes; and 
could easily imagine her sensation. ‘Twenty or thirty 
death-like faces were turned towards her from the 
different beds, and the groans of the dying and the dis- 
tressed came from every side. She was without a 
friend whom she knew, sick of a mortal disease, and 
abandoned to the mercy of those whose kindness is 
mercenary and habitual, and of course without sympa- 
thy or feeling. Was it not enough alone, if she had 
been far less ill, to embitter the very fountain of life, 
and kill her with mere fright and horror? She sank 
down upon the litter again and drew her shawl over 
her head. Ihad seen enough of suffering, and I left 
the place. 

On reaching the lower staircase, my friend proposed 
to me to look into the dead room. We descended to a 
large dark apartment, below the street level, lighted 
by a lamp fixed to the wall. Sixty or seventy bodies 
lay on the floor, some of them quite uncovered, and 
some wrapt in mats. I could not see distinctly enough 
by the dim light, to judge of their discoloration. They 
appeared mostly old and emaciated. 

I cannot describe the sensation of relief with which 
[ breathed the free air once more. I had no fear of 
the cholera, but the suffering and miseries I had seen 
oppressed and half smothered me. Every one who 
has walked through a hospital, will remember how 
natural it is to subdue the breath and close the nostrils 
to the smells of medicine and close air. The fact, too, 
that the question of contagion is still disputed, though 
[ fully believe the cholera net to be contagious, might 
have had some effect. My breast heaved, however, as 
if a weight had arisen from my lungs, and | walked 
home, blessing God for health with undissembled 
gratitude. 


YELLOW SPRINGS---CHESTER COUNTY. 


Mr. Editor—As the season is at hand when the radi- 
ating heat from hot brick walls, and the putrid exha- 
lations arising from unbesomed alleys and un-Schuyl- 
kill’d gutters drive the weary cit and the anxious in- 
valid into the country, permit me, through the medium 
of the Bulletin, warmly to recommend to its readers, 
‘hat cool, pleasant, and sylvan retreat, the “ Yellow 
Springs.” At atime when a dreadful scourge is ex- 
tending over the north, few will be found so imprudent 
as to venture a visit to the vicinity of the pestilence, 
and to those persons who are in the yearly custom of 


an ample and paramount substitute. A peculiar advan- 
tage is their almost entirely insulated, and retired lo- 
cation. Situated among the hills, cut off almost from 
the busy world and amidst refreshing air, the chances 
of contagion and infection are greatly lessened and 
health is improved; so that in the event of the spread 
of the insatiable cholera, persons from the north could 
not choose a more safe, salubrious and delightful retire- 
ment. You breathe the purest, uncontaminated moun- 
tain air; you drink the strengthening chalybeate wa- 
tersof a widely reputed spring; and bathe in its cool 
and bracing bosom, and (well may I add) partake of 
the choicest and most healthy viands which the sur- 
rounding fertile and rich country yields. These, with 
the scrupulous cleanliness and elegance which the two 
houses of entertainment exhibit, and the courteous and 
accommodating deportment of their respective occu- 
pants, render a summer residence at OLwIne’s or 
Hotman’s peculiarly comfortable and healthy. By a 
serpentine walk you reach the summit of a hill which, 
rising in the rear of the buildings, presents an altitude 
of 250 feet. From the top of this eminence you com- 
mand a beautiful and extensive prospect, variegated 
with checkered corn- fields, waving wheat and fringing 
woodland—speckled here and there with the substan- 
tial stone house and barn, and thriving establishment 
of the Chester county farmer, and the neat, rural, 
whitewashed cottage of the laborer,or tenant. Take 
my advice, all ye who abominate caloric and Cholera, 
an¢ delight in pure air, pure water, and invigorating 
amusements; away from the second-hand air of cities 
in summer, and hie to the Yellow Springs, where eve- 
ry mouthful of air, water, and food, tends to the pre- 
servation of that great desideratum—HeEatru. 
MEDICUS. 


DownineTown, June 25th, 1832. 


TO A FLOWER BROUGHT FROM THE 
FIELD OF GRUTLI.* 


By Mrs. Hemans. 


Whence art thou, lower ?—from holy ground 
Where freedom’s foot hath been! 

Yet bugle-blast or trumpet-sound 
Ne’er shook that solemn scene. 


Flower of a noble field !—thy birth 
Was not where spears have cross’d, 
And shiver’d helms have strewn the earth 
Midst banners won and lost: 


But, where the sunny hues and showers 
Unto thy cup were given, 
» There met high hearts at midnight hours, 
Pure hands were rais’d to heaven. 


And vows were pledg’d that man should roam, 
Through every Alpine dell, 

I’ree as the wind, the torrent’s foam, 
The shaft of William Tell! 


And prayer—the full deep flow of prayer, 
Hallow'd the pastoral sod, 

And souls grew strong for battle there, 
Nerv’d with the peace of God. 


Before the Alps and stars they kept, 
That calm, devoted band ; 

And rose, and made their spirits felt, 
Through all the mountain land. 


Then welcome Grutli’s free-born flower! 
Even in thy pale decay, 

There, dwells a breath, a tone, a power, 
Which all high thoughts obey. 


* The field beside the Lake of the Four Cantons, where the 
“ Three Tells,’’ as the Swiss call the fathers of their liberty, took 


making the northern tour, these springs will become 


the oath of redeeming Switzerland from the Austrian yoke. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


From the Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 
FOUCHE. 


Joseph Fouche, destined to exercise, for a series of years, 
so fatal an influence over the affairs of his country, was 
born at Nantes, on the 29 of May, 1753. Intended by his 
father, the owner of a merchant vessel, for a maritime 
life, he was sent at the early age of nine years, to one of 
the establishments of ecclesiastics, called Peres de ’Ora- 
toire, to study the mathematical sciences. The sea, how- 
ever, being his aversion, and, indeed, the delicacy of his 
frame rendering him unfit to encounter the buisterous cle- 
ment, he became a member of the college, with the view 
of qualifying himself for public instruction. He is repre- 
sented as being at this time heedless of his studies, and 
impatient of restraint; but, though apparently of an idle 
and frivolous turn of mind, it was remarked that the 
books which he selected for his reading were of a moral 
and serious character—his favorite volume being the 
* Pensees de Pascal.” He had no taste for poetry,’and ab- 
horred the study of languages. Having completed his 
education at Paris, Fouche proceeded to teach moral phi- 
losophy and the mathematics at Arrass, Juilly, Niort and 
the military school at Vendonie. At the first mentioned 
town he formed an intimate acquaintance with Maximi- 
lian Robespierre, and lent him the money necessary to 
enable aim to take up his abode at Paris, on being ap- 
pointed deputy to the States-General. 

When the revolution broke out, it found Fouche a su- 
perior in the college of his native town. It was not true 
that he was ever a priest, or had taken orders. It is cer- 
tain also that he quitted the Oratoire before he exercised 
any public functions, and that under the sanction of the 
law he married at Nantes, with the intention of exercis- 
ing the profession of an advocate. He describes himself 
at this time “ mora!ly what the age was, with the advan- 
tage of being so, neither from imitation nor infatuation, 
but from and disposltion’”—an avowal which 
should not be lost sight of, in-forming an estimate of hls 
character and conduct. He founded a club, called the 
* Patriotic Society,” and acquired so much popularity by 
the virulence of his harangues, and the fury of his revo- 
lutionary opinions, that his fellow citizens nominated him 
a representative to the National Convention, for the Ne- 
ther Loire. 

Arrived in the capital Fouche, on the 18th of-Septem- 
ber, 1792,:made his tirst appearance at the Jacobin Club, 
and in a viglent oration seconded Marat in demanding 
the heads, notonly of tho King and Queen, but of two 
hundred thousand of theirearistocratical adherents. On 
the opening of the NationalhConvention, a few days after, 
he connected himself with the party called the Moun- 
tain, consisting of Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and others 
of the stamp. At first he busied himself in the committee 
of public instruction, where he became acquainted with 
Candorset, and through him with Verniaud ; and as na- 
ture had not furnished him with the qualities necessary 
to secure eminence as a public speaker, he rarely ascend- 
ed the tribune. Upon the trial of the unfortunate Louis, 
he nevertheless, contrived to deliver nis opinion with a 
savage and frightful energy ; for when a proposition was 
made, that the fate of the monarch should be decided by 
an appeal to the people, he cried out— 

“We appear terrified at the courage with which we 
have abolished royalty; we tremble at the shadow of a 
king. Let us assume a republican attitude ; let us make 
use of ample powers with which the nation has invested 
us ; let us discharge our duty in the widest sense; for we 
are mighty enough to control all authorities and all 
events.” He concluded by voting for “ death, without 
appeal and without delay !” ; 

So satisfied was Robespierre and the party with the 
conduct of Fouche upon this occasion, that he was soon 
selected as a choice instrument to carry into effect the 
bloody decrees of the convention. Accordingly, in July, 


1793, he was despasched as a conventional deputy, first 
to the department of the Aube, and afterwards to that of 
the Nievre, Here his hostility seems to have been espe- 
cially directed against the clergy; eighty three of whom 
he sent off to Nantes, to figure in the noyades,or drown- 
ing matches, of that ill-fated city. He caused the chur- 
ches to be plundered and laid wate; he openly assailed 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul; and he issued 
a decree, directing the words * Dearn Is AN ETERNAL 
SLEEP,” to be placed over the entrance of every burial 
ground. P 

But whatever, in the estimation of his employers,might 
be the value of Fouche’s exploits at Nievre, they were 
greatly surpassed by those which he shortly after enact- 
ed at Lyons, in conjunction with a stage-player, the infa- 
mous Collot d’Herboise ; who, having been hissed by the 
inhabitants for his wretched performances, had vowed the 
most cruel hatred to that city. 

One of Fouche’s first acts was to order a festival in 
honor of Chalier, an infuriated jacobin, who, for his cruel 
misdeeds, had been tried and executed. An ass formed a 
conspicuous part of the procession, having a mitre fast- 
ened between his ears, and dragging in the dirt a Bible 
tied to his tail; which Bible was afterwards publicly 
burnt, and its ashes scattered to the winds. This took 
place on the Ist of November. On the 10th Fouche wrote 
to the Convention— 

“The shade of Chalier is satisfied. Yes, we swear 
that the people shall be avenged. Our severe courage 
shall keep pace with their just impatience. The soil 
dyed by the blood of patriots shall be purified ; and on 
the ruins of this proud city the traveller shall find only 
some simple monument erected in memory of the martyrs 
of liberty. Foucne.” 

The National Convention had directed that its victims 
should perish by the guillotine; but Fouche and his col- 
leagues resorted to-means far more terrible to desolate 
the devoted city. They ordered the shooting en masse 
of hundreds of human beings at a time, and boastingly 
wrote to their employers, that they had contrived means 
“de vomir la mort a grands flots.” Sometimes several 
hundreds, bound together with ropes, fastened to the 
trees of the Place de Brotteaux, were shot by pickets of 
infantry. At other times, when the proscribed were got 
rid of by cannon, loaded with grape-shot, they were tied 
two and two together, and ranged along the edge of a 
grave, which had been prepared. in compliance with 
Fouche’s brutal command, by their nearest female rela- 
tions or friends. - The following is his own account of 
the state of things at Lyons on the 18th of November ;— 
‘* Terror is here, in reality, the order of the day. Con- 
vinced that there are no innocent persons in the infamous 
city, except those who were oppressed or loaded with 
chains by the assassins of the people, we are steeled 
against the tears of repentance, Their bloody corpses 
thrown into the Rhone present, both on the banks and 
at the mouth of the river, under the walls of the infamous 
Toulon, a spectacle of dread. The work of demolition 
proceeds too slowly ; republican impatience demands a 
more rapid mode of execution. The cxplosion of the 
mine and the devouring activity of fire can alone express 
the omnipotence of the people. No indulgence, citizen! 
rw procrastination ! if you wish to produce a salutary ef- 

ect !” 

By way of palliating these enormities, Fouche alleges, 
that, “as he was only one member of a collective autho- 
rity, the power of decision was not intrusted to himself 
alone.” But the excuse will not avail him. The follow- 


ing letter, written by him to Collot d’Herbois, will prove 


that he wanted no goading—that he was by no means, 
“infirm of purpose,” during the occasional absence of his 
associate. 

* And we also, my friend, we have contributed to 
the surrender of Toulon, by spreading terror among the 
traitors who had entered the town, and by exposing to 
their view the dead bodies of thousands of their accom- 
plices. Let us show ourselves terrible; let us annihilate in 
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our wrath, and at one blow, every conspirator, every 


traitor, that we may not feel the pain, the long torture of 


punishing thom as kings would do. Farewell my friend! 
tears of joy now stream from my eyes, and overflow my 
heart. Foucue. 

*P, S. We have but one way of celebrating the vic- 
tory. This evening we send 213 rebels before the thunder 
of our cannon.’* 


One extract more. In a letter dated’ Nantes, March 
28th, 1794, he thus deseribed his conduct to the conven- 
tion :— 


“ The day before yesterday I had the happiness to see 
eight hundred dwellings of the royalists consumed by fire 
—to-day I have witnessed the shooting of nine hundred 
of these brigands—and for to-morrow, I and Carier have 
prepared a civic baptism of twelve hundred women and 
children—mother, sisters, wives, daughvers, or sons of the 
accursed robbers of La Vendee. Thus, in two days, three 
impure generations of rebels and fanatics will have ceas- 
ed to exist.” 


| has of late been gaining ground, and to show the neces- 
sity of restoring the retgn of terror.” 

Having in April, 1795, claimed. in the convention, some 
_ portion of the merit of the recent recent revolution, “no,” 
replied Boissy d’Anglas, * Fouche had no share in the 
events of that day; it was too glorious to be sullied by 
the support of such a wretch.’ 

In June, he was charged by the commune of Gannat 
| with the commission of numerous acts of robbery and 
‘murder; and a general report upon his conduct having 
| been laid before the convention, he was, on the 9th of 
| August, expelled as “a thief and a terrorist, whose crimes 
would cast eternal disgrace on any assembly of which he 
_was a member.” He was aceordingly committed to pri- 
'son, where he remained until the general amnesty of Oc- 
tober. 


For nearly three years Fouche continued, by his own 
confession, in complete disgrace, * without regular em- 
| ployment, without respect, without interest.” He con- 
| trived, however, to pick up a livelihood, by acting in the 
| subaltern capacity of a spy to the jocobin party of the 


On his return to Paris, in April, 1794, Fouche repaired | Directory— 


to the Jacobin Club to render an account of his mission, 
and in June he was chosen their President. “He had not, 
however, been many days in his new oflice before he was 
charged by Robespierre with having “disgraced the revo- 
lution by his excesses.” and repreached for his intimacy 
with the infamous Chaumette of Nievre, * who had la- 
bored to root out the belief of a God, and who, for his 
crimes had recently been sent tothe guillotine. In dread 
of a similar fate, Fouche flew to the National Conven- 
tion, and by way of saving his own neck, set about black- 
ening the memory of Chaumette, representing him as “a 
vile traitor, whose horrible shade still hovered over the 
town of Nievre.” The baseness of this attack on a de- 
parted friend appears to have shocked even Robespierre. 
* There is no use.” he exclaimed, * in casting dirt on the 
tomb of your late associate ; you should have made your 
attack while he was alive, and able Lo answer your accu- 
sation.” 

The convention came to the resolution to inquire into 
the conduct of one who had thus fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of their leader, and Fouche was directed to get 
ready his defeuce. In the mean time, he prudently kept 
out of the way, but addressed a letter to their judgment 
until the report of the committee should be made. On 
its being read, Robespierre sarcastically observed,—‘ as 
for the despicable impostor Fouche, it is less for his past 
crimes that I denounce him than for his concealing him- 
self to commit new ones Why does he not come and 
defend himself? Is he afraid that his miserable visage, 
bearing the stamp of crime upon it, should at once con- 
demn him :” 

On the fall of Robespierre, which, luckily for Fouche, 
took place a few days after, he quitted his hiding-place, 
and made a bold attempt to regain the good opinion of 
the jacobins. A pamphlet, entitled “ Queue de Robes- 
pierre,” having appeared, he complained of it at the tri- 
bune, as containing certain matters injurious to his cha- 
racter. Among other things, he stated, that it represent- 
ed him as having caused four thousand of the Lyonese 
to be put to death by grape-shot, ‘ Now,” said he, * it 
is a well known fact, that we ordered only sixteen hun- 
dred to be shot in six months, and never did the national 
thunder strike more than sixty at a time.” 

At these words, though uttered in the very den of the 
jacobins, there were loud murmurs. * I only recall these 
facts to your recollections,” continued the monster, * to 
put you on your guard against the false sensibility which 


* This was no idle boast. Ina pamphlet forwarded to the 
convention, itis asserted that on the day on which the above 
letter was written, December the 19th, one hundred and 
ninety-two inhabitants of Lyons were shot in the Place de 
Brotteaux, during a festival given by Fouche to thirty asso- 
ciates and twoand twenty prostitutes, who from the windows 
of his hotel were witnesses of the butchery. 


He prowl’d about, observe and smoke 
What courses other eut-throats took, 
And, to the utmost, did the best 

To save himself and hang the rest.”? 


| Barras was inclined to put his brother regicide into an 
| official situation ; but, wtth all his influence, he could not 
overcome the strong avorsion of the rest of the Directory. 
Fouche’s services, however, were at last rewarded with 
a share in the fournitures. A company was got up, of 
| which he was appointed the manager, and by thus becom. 
‘ing a jobber in contracts, he says he was enabled, in a 
short time, “not only to make an independency for him- 
_self, but’—good man !—* to assist many a worthy but 
neglected patriot.” 

In 1798, through the interest of his patron, Fouche 
was despatched on an embassy to Milan, and he went 
subsequently in a similar capacity to Holland; but scarce- 
ly had he presenteal his credentials at the Hague, when 
Sieyes, finding the Directory beginning to totter, and fan- 
cying that he stood in need of a more-active police, was 
induced to place Fouche of Nantes at the head of the 
most formidable instrument ever devised in aid of des- 
potism. 

He was installed in his office on the Ist of August, 
1799. On entering it, he says, “I found its treasury 
empty, and point d’argent point de police.” In the space 
of a week, the gambling houses, which had been suppres- 
sed, were re-opened, and by thus making the vice inse- 
parable from large cities contribute towards the exigency 
of the'state, he boasts that he soon had abundance of mo- 

at his command. 

lis next step was to put a stop to the bold march of 
political discussion, and to obtain the authority of the 
Directory to make domiciliary visits, But the greatest 
obstaclefie had to encounter was the press. “ How,” 
says he, “could I possibly reform the state, while the 
press had too much liberty? I therefore determined 
upon a decisive blow. At one stroke [ suppressed eleven 
very popular journals, I caused their presses to be 
seized, and arrested their editors; whom [ accused of 
sowing dissention among the citizens, of blasting private 
character, misrepresenting motives, and reanimating fac- 
tions.” 


| 
| 


(To be concluded in sur next. ) 


A Paris letter writer (the intelligent correspondent 
of the New York Courier,) states, under date of April 
30, that up to that time, the official report gave the 
number of cholera cases that had occurred in Paris as 
13,035, but he entertained no doubt that 40,000 cases 
had occurred. But one American had been attacked, 
and six or seven Englishmen. The deaths averaged 
one to every three cases. 
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THE SPORTSMAN. 


SALMON ‘TROUT. 
Fort Preste, April, 1832. 


Mr. Eprror.—1 promised you some time since, to in- 
dite a scrap on the subject of Trout fishing, Sebago 
Pond, as being such rare sport as is nowhere to be 
found south of N.H. This sport commences in March, 
when the trout are in the small tributaries of the pond, 
preying upon the spawn of the smelt. In May they 
follow the rafts, [particularly from the Songo] across 
the pond to the outlet; and are taken almost exclusive- 
ly in this track. This fish partly resembles in habit 
and appearance, as its name imports. both salmon and 
brook trout, being perhaps an intermediate species, 
and varies from two to fourteen lbs. in weight. But 
tocatch them. We will suppose you have an ordinary 
trout rod, a reel with multiplying power, (if you are 


an old angler, if not, the simpler the better,) with 200. 


feet of line, and I would recommend it of silk, unless 
you are fond of sporting your tackle: in which case 
grass will suit you better; this should flow freely 
through the rings; have a lead some four feet from the 
hook, with stee] swivels fore and aft. We will sup- 
pose further, that you are at White’s near the outlet, 
an independent yeoman this, whose wife has such milk, 
cream and butter, as you don’t see in Baltimore; and 
if she could make coffee cu dait, and cook the trout a 
la mode, there would be nothing more to be desired. 
Well sir, we launch out ina fresh sunny spring morn- 
ing, in a boat with two oarsmen, but we will sail if 
we can. And now bait the hooks with a minnow, a 
strip from the side’of a chub, or evenjfrom that of the 
trout itself. Here permit me to inform you, that I 
may not to be troubled while taking a trout, that your 
killing artificials wont do; he may make one dash at 
it, but if he is missed, you may whistle for another. 

Thus armed and equipped we let off from 40 to 60 
feet of line according to the boat’s way: The bait 
ought to be seen flashing in the wake almost at the 
surface (herein isa test of the excellence of the gear, 
for if the lead is too large or the bait don’t traverse 
well on the swivels this flashing will not be observed) 
they will attract a fish froma distance. A large trout 
takes hold vigorously, but if you are not satisfied he 
has taken the hook, draw up the rod gently and he 
very naturally takes hold decidedly. Now twitch 
him gently, clear the reelfand exclaim “ I’ve got him.” 
The boat is brought up instantly, all hands windup, 
to give you and the fish fair play for now “ comes the 
tug of war.” The trout will generally spin off 1 
150 feet of the line, and terminate the run by bound- 
ing entirely out of the water. This feat, which most 
commonly is repeated until he is exhausted##will give 
some idea of his size, and the manner in which he’is 
hooked when so far gone only to be able to show his 
tail now and then, the line is taken in cautiously, but 
returned freely if there is any disposition to run mani- 
fested. Sometimes he approaches the boat of his own 
accord, but when this is seen, he takes fresh alarm, 
and almost invariably, to avoid his strange enemy at 
the surface, sinks deep into the lake. 

From this hiding place he is pulled by sheer force, 
the fly joint being all the while thrust into the water, 
to relieve the strain upon it. By thistime he is brought 
to the surface; being pretty well exhausted, he begins 
to recline on his side. You must not allow him now, 
a moment’s rest, but tow him to and fro@s you draw 
him in, and when within reach of the net, let his head 
be raised slightly, and he is scooped up at a single 
motion. But if this latter operation should fail, he 
will most assuredly make a dying effort which not 


unfrequently proves successful. When fairly in the 
boat give him the coup de grace, fasten on a fresh bait 
and repeat the process as often as possible—so much 
for manipulation. 

In May, 1830, 1 had the honor to form one of « 
pleasant party at the pond. The sport in the forenoon 
of the first day had been decidedly flat, so much so 
that the country people had exterminated the salmon 
in the canal,*which they frequent while spawning. 
We launched and recommenced; the lake,to use a stale 
metaphor, was one huge mirror reflecting back vastly 
more light and heat than was necessary for our well 
being. General A. of the army, soon “declared he 
had one,” the tension of the line, nodding of the rod, 
and whizzing of the reel placed the matter beyond 
doubt. . All eyes were directed to see the leap, and out 
he came breaking the surface of the aforesaid mirror 
and regaling my eyes for the first time with the sight 
of asalmon trout. It now cut a variety of capers, 
sometimes bounding entirely, but at others merely 
springing to the surface, and splashing the water with 
head and tail; finally it took refuge contrary to all 
precedent under the boat, and there annoyed the 
General exceedingly, by compelling him to shift his 
line from one side to the other frequently. It turned 
out a fine, active female, weighing upwards of 6 lbs. 
The General was a novice at this sport; his subse- 
quent good fortune chagrined (I thought) Capt. B. 
of Cambridge, not a little, the latter being a veteran 
angler who makesa pilgrimage to Sebago Pond, as 
regularly as the most devout Hadji does to the holy city. 

The stomach of this trout disclosed, on being opened, 
a half digested smelt, and several small beetles. 

The same afternoon, a boy hitched a large trout from 
the bridge atthe outlet; being flurried, he gave up his 
rod to a bystander, who exhausted the trout secundem 
artem, but having neither net or gaff, towed it into a 
small nook, whereupon an effort being made to drag it 
ashore, it broke loose, The boy not caring about ways 
and means, threw himself into the water, and by dint of 
scraping and kicking actually forced the fish on the 
beach. A net is indispensable in taking in a salmon, and 
numerous instances of failure in consequence of the want 
of one could be adduced. 

I tried once to draw in a fish by sheer force, but was 
so well convinced of the folly of the attempt that it was 
not repeated. 

The Transcript notices the appearance of a 13 Ib. trout 
from Sebago Pond, in the Boston market ;I read this 
with sorewhat of the same delightful feelings with 
which a lottery adventurer looks over a “ list of capitals 
sold at Sylvester’s;” however, the editor must abate 
something from the unparalleled praise he bestows on 
him, fot though a large trout, there have been his equals, 
and even better. 

The fish of this beautiful lake are, so far as my in- 
formation extends, essentially different from those of any 
other, and combine activity with the power of protracted 
resistance, perhaps in a more eminent degree, than any 
other of the fresh water race. The pickerel, when 
he finds himself ensnared, after all his deliberation, will 
indeed whisk about with the speed of clectricity ; this 
however, is but momentary, he soon yields himself a 
passive captive. I’ve taken in Dick’s river, in Kentucky, 
an active fish there called the jumping perch, that 
flounces about bravely, when hooked, but to the salmon 
trout, ‘tis the clumsy cur compared to the fleet grey- 
hound. There are, I must confess,some grievous draw- 
backs on this diversion: the fish are scarce—I’ve never 
taken more than six ina day and at least two of them 
were racers, (a slender subvariety or may be poverty 
stricken individuals) besides on a hot calm day the sal- 
mon won’t bife, and a party must recur to its own re- 
sources ; tis then the enlivening anecdote comes into re- 
quest, and each individual must contribute to the stock, 
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for there is, save now and then the lonely scream of the 
loon from some secluded cove, absolutely nothing else 
to relieve the ear from death like silence. If however, 
you are of sentimental temperament, you may watch the 
snail creeping raft, just emerging from some distant head- 
land, and have, besides, one of America’s grandest scenes 
to contemplate.—Sporting Magazine. 


VARIETIES. 


— 


Anecpotes oF Governor CHITTENDEN.—Thomas 
Chittenden was the first Governor of the State of 
Vermont. ~ Many pleasing anecdotes are frelated of 
him ‘ Mum,” said he, which was his usual way of 
addressing his lady, ‘who is that stepping so softly 
in the kitchen?” [t was midnight, and every soul in 
the house was locked in the arms of sleep, but he and 
his companion. He left his bed as easy as he could, 
followed thetintruder into the cellar, without being 
perceived, and heard him taking large pieces of pork 
out of his meat barrel, and stowing them away ina 
bag. ‘ Who’s there ?” said the Governor, ina grum, 
stentorian voice, as the intruder began to make pre- 
parations to be off. The latter shrunk back into a 
corner, as mute as a dead man. “Bring a candle, 
mum.” When the light was handed, “ what are you 
waiting for, Mr. Robber, Thief, or whatever your 
name is?” said he. The fellow shook, as if his joints 
would besundered. ‘Come, Sir, fill up your sack 
and be off, and not disturb honest people so often, when 
they are wishing to take their repose.” The thief 
looked more frightened than before. ‘“ Be quick, fill 
up, I shall make but few words with you.” He was 
compelled tocomply. “ East thou got enough, sirrah! 
Begone then in amoment! When you have gorman- 
dized this, come in the day time, and | will give you 
more; rather than have my house pillaged at such an 
hour as this. One thing [ll name for you to ponder 
upon: as sure as fate, if ] ever have the smallest reason 
to suspect you of another such act, the law shall be put 
in force and the dungeon receive another occupant. 
Otherwise you may still run at large, for any thing 
that I shall do.” ‘The fellow went away, and never 
afterwards was known to commit an immoral deed. 
PREMISES AND Conciustons.—Several of the Peers 
indulge in rambling speeches, seldom coming to any 
reasonable conclusion. We really wish that some of 
them would quit the premises. 

Damn a Tory.—Though few persons wish that the 
Bill should be coxdemned, every one will be glad te 
find it committed. 

Mr. Galt’s new tale entitled “Stanley Buxton,” has 
been pronounced to be equal, in its humorous illustra- 
tions of Scotch character, to his “Annals of the 
Parish,” and “ Ayrshire Legates.” The incidents, 
however, which characterise ‘‘ Stanley Buxton,” take 
a wider range than the former works of the author, 
and develope the history of a young man, educated as 
a peer of England but thrown by a singular train of 
circimstances on his wits for subsistence. London is 
the chief scene of the story, and the reader is made 
acquainted with the trials and sufferings which a per- 
son must feel, who,without friends, has to seek his for- 
tune in the metropolis. The peculiar genius of Mr. 
Galt harmonizes admirably with the stern reality of 
the subject. 


Why is P in the alphabet like the most cruel Roman? 
Because it’s near O. 


A Grave Joke.—An Irish member whom we some- 
times make honorable mention of, was crossing the 
county of Kent the other day, on a stagecoach, when 
they encountered a hearse driving very fast. ‘ Where 
the deuce can that be going so fast?” asked a passen- 
ger. “Qh!” said the member, “ it is going at a very 
grave pace, from Canterbury to Gravesend, I'll under- 
take to say.” 


Mr. James Smith, on hearing that a case of cholera 
morbus had made its appearance in the King’s Bench, 
expressed himself highly delighted that the disease 
had been arrested at last. 


Queen Anne’s Farrutne.—In. eagerness to seize an 
apparent advantage, reason is often made subservient 
to most unreasonable expectations. Some years ago 
an auctioneer, to make himself of notoriety, put to sale 
what he called a Queen Anne’s Farthing, and nomi- 
nally sold it for upwards of five hundred pounds, which 
gave him an opportunity tomake an attractive ad- 
vertisement. This intelligence reached the remotest 
parts of the kingdom ; and a poor man, a tenant on the 
property of the Marquis of Stafford in Sutherland, 
found as he supposed, one of these treasures; and, as 
he thought it much too valuable to trust to any 
ordinary conveyance, he brought it up to London him- 
self, travelling the greatest part of the way on foot ; 
but when he arrived, and it was shown to Mr. Taylor 
Combe of the British Museum, he was mortifyingly dis- 
appointed to find it a-Nuremburgh, with Queen 
Anne’s head upon it, and not worth the farthing it re- 
presented—From the time this puff of the great value 
of a Queen Anne’s farthing appeared in the news- 
papers, Mr. Combe, the late keeper of the coins and 
medals in the British museum, paid more than twenty 
pounds for the postage of letters addressed to him on 
that subject. Among these was one from a private 
soldier, who said, if he could only get three or four 
hundred pounds for it, to buy him a commission, it 
would be a lucky farthing to him.—During the reign 
of Queen Anne no farthings were coined ; but, just be- 
fore her death a coinage was contemplated, and 
several dies were engraved, and trialpieces struck : of 
these, there are eight of different dies in the British 
Museum; and the one considered the most rare, is 
valued by collectors at about two guineas, 


My Lord North replying to some observation of 
Colonel Barre, who, like himself, was blind, said, 
“ Notwithstanding the hostility which the Honorable 
Gentleman opposite has shown towards me, yet 1 am 
certain that there are no two persons in the world 


who would be more happy to see cach other.” 


A French paper states, that, a short time since, an in- 
habitant of St. Omer, wishing to destroy a dog which 
was getting too old, took it to the river, tied a stone to 
its neck with a string, threw it in, and walked away 
immediately. As he was going home, he found that 
he had lost a pocket handkerchief. As he was return- 
ing towards the spot where he had thrown in the dog, 
he met the animal running with the handkerchief in 
his mouth. It appears that the stone had slipped, and 
given him a respite, when, finding the handkerchief, 
but not his master, it ran with it to seek him, and 
manifested such joy on presenting it to him as oc- 
casioned sharp feelings of remorse for the attempt on 
the life of the faithful servant. 
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Love anp Murper.—A duel was recently fonght in 
Texas, by M. Page and Laquerk.—They wasted three 
shots: Page was wounded, but death paid the doctor 
a visit, and he has retired from practice. It was alove 
affair. Strange how ferocious love will makes a fel- 
low! Positively, we would not more than half killa 
man for Venus herself, much less for even her fairest 
worshipper, fur the special reason, that we should ex- 
pect to come.to the gallows. Any noose is better 
than a halter; and the ugliest woman on earth, is not 
half as ugly as death! Master Page, we pray you to 
turn over a new leaf. Don’t killa Doctor again. Do 
you know you are infringing upon the patent right of 
the faculty! 


An Englishman cannot travela mile in a stagecoach 


in the United States without being asked whether he_ 


has been on the Liverpool Railroad. In Europe, and 


in France particularly, it is,—‘* Have you seen de> 


Tunnel under de Thames?” Jt is the usefulness in 
forwarding the prosperity of a country that suggests 
the American query; whilst with the Frenchman the 
utility is entirely out of the question ; he thinks merely 
of the novelty and the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and never fails to remark that the engineer was a na- 
tive of France. 


Frienp’s Testimony.—At a late trial in one of our 
Courts, a member of the Society of Friends was called 
on to give testimony in a case of assault, &c. 

Counsel. You were present during the affray, and you 
have heard the preceding witnesses’ account?— Yea, 

You perceive the contradictory statement of the af- 
fair, as testified by those who have already been examin- 
ed, both as regards the manner of the assanlt, and the 
manner in which the plaintiff’s coat was torn. One says 
it was torn perpendicularly, another horizontally; others 
again transversely, and diagonally, and some give it con- 
tusions. You will therefore have the goodness to repre- 
sent to the court and jury the precise manner in which 
the assault was made and the coat torn. My client relies 

mainly on your testimony for redress. 
Step this way, said the witness, and I will be brief and 
explicit. (Placing his hands on the Jawyer’s collar)— 
The manner was thus: friend Patrick seized the coat of 
friend Andrew in this way, and according to my appre- 
hension being in a mind not savoring of peace. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF AMERICANS. 


We have presented our readers with some extracts 
from the travels or observations on American man- 
ners, by a Mrs. Trollope, whose remarks have some 
truth anda great deal of exaggeration in them. The 
book is well enough written, and as it is now issued, 
and will be im the hands of most of our readers, a few 
observations after perusing the English edition, may 
not be ill-timed. 


It has been doubted by many, if Mrs. Trollope, who 
has so freely published her opinions upon American 
manners, ever during her sojourn entered into good 
society; we even go beyond the doubters, and venture 
to assert the probability of her not having had the 
means of studying the polished society of any nation. 
Would any well bred woman of any country designate 


her husband by the levelling term “ Mr. T.” She saw 


many things that no refined English woman would 
have seen, or seeing would have understood—still less 
have written and published. We frequently find that 
travellers shut their eyes when at home, and open 


them only abroad, when every thing appears to be 


new, because it has not hitherto been noticed. In the 
English House of Commons, Mrs. Trollope may see 
gentlemen wearing their hats, and lolling their whole 


length on benches. Nor need she confine herself to an 


American theatre to observe the unceremonious me- 
thod of throwing coats over the fronts of boxes, fling- 
ing orange peel and other articles on the stage. By a 
curious coincidence, a book of travels in England by 
a German Prince, was published there about the same 
time; in the third volume he refers to some of the 
minor London Theatres, and English audiences are 
accused by him of the very same acts of barbarity 
which she appears to have been unconscious of until 
she began to look for them in America. Spitting she 


| declares our besetting sin--the German prince avers 
that “an Englishman’s spitting box is his stomach!” 


After | We leave our readers to decide which is the most 


various words of vanity spoken by Patrick, which it | proper. The march of literature attracts the animad- 


would be unseemly to — he shook him after this | 


manner! And as tothec 


at, (suiting the action to the 
word,) he rent it grievously, 


Mavam Cincinnati Gazette, in 
speaking of this abusive and much abused lady, re- 


marks that “some of the citizens of C. know a little | 


of one Mrs. Trollope, who came amongst us as a lite- 
rary pretencer, and who undertook to play Turk, and 
erected a Bazaar, for which she had not means enough 
to pay those that furnished the materials and perform- 
ed the labor. She hada young Frenchman in her 
train, whose relation tv her was exceedingly equivo- 
cal. She did not succeed amongst us. [ler whole ap- 
pearance and conduct corresponded with her name:— 
She was an impudent kind of man-woman, of vulgar 
exterior both in person and dress, of forward manners, 
altogether, just such a woman as no man could choose 
as the Mentor of either daughters or sons. She spe- 
culated unfortunately, failed to make her way into so- 


ciety, got Jargely in debt, and left us, as she staid | 


with us, in discredit.” 


version of Mrs. Trollope. She says, “If you purchase 
a yard of ribbon, the shopkeeper lays down a newspa- 
per, perhaps two or three, to measure it. I have seen 
a brewer's drayman perched on the shafts of his dray, 
reading one newspaper, while another was tucked un- 
der his arm.” Now what there was in this to excite 
her alarm or dislike, we are at a loss todiscern. To 
us it is proof positive, that the drayman, a very res- 
pectable man in his way, and we are willing to take 
him as a representative of his class, if she chooses, 
knew how to read, and had information enough to 
render the reading of a newspaper more desirable 
than sitting idly talking nonsense, when he was not 
otherwise employed. Jf work people do not read in 
England, it is either because they don’t know how, or 
have not time or taste for it, or else the reading of 


| DewepaRAR is so highly taxed to support a king and 


lazy aristocracy, that they cannot aflord it—that is the 
fact of the ease; or if they could afford to pay fifty 
dollars a year for the luxury of a daily paper, which 
costs here but evght, their time is taxed too heavily 
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to gain a subsistence, to permit the indulgence in such 
a luxury. 

It isa good trait when every body in anation reads 
—we could wish not only to see draymen, but their 
wives and daughters, well instructed; when they are, 
they never will consent to be governed as Mrs. T’.’s 
neighbors at home are, and have been toolong. Give 
people a taste for reading, and see how long they will 
support a national system of tithes like that of Ireland, 
where nine tenths of the people of another religion 
are taxed to support a set of clergymen who disgrace 
their cloth by residing abroad in riotous living, and 
paying a small sum to an underling to perform their 
duties. How men can submit to this and other abuses, 
has long puzzled our republican brains. 

And then Mrs. Trollope saw our “ President riding 
on horseback, and leading another horse beside him.” 
This was too much for her ladyship. We suppose she 
has been educated to prefer paying a tax for the light 
of heaven which shone through her window, in order 
that a Dutch king might have fifty servants in livery 
to lead and feed his horses for him. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes, else, perhaps, would she have pre- 
ferred this simple President’s habits to those of King 
William, who has a dozen or so illegitimate children, 
named Fitzclarence, the offspring of Mrs. Jordan the 
actress, provided for out of the public purse! A kind 
of innovation in government, which * American man- 
ners” never would submit to, while newspapers can 
be read by all classes. The money wasted on the Fitz- 
clarences would give a daily paper to every family in 
England, if they were not taxed higher than they are 
in America. 

Thus might we retort on poor Mrs. Trollope; but 
fortunately there is no necessity of so doing. Her 
book will speak for itself, as a publication paid for by 
government to induce emigration to Canada rather 
than to the United States. We turn to a more grate- 
ful theme; Mr. W. G. Ouseley, a member of the British 
Legation at Washington, has published, since Mrs. 
Trollope, “Remarks,” on us and our institutions, 
which are of a very different character. Mr. O. argues 
that the government of America is well adapted to 
the circumstances of its inhabitants; that its institu- 
tions neither generate corruption nor commotion; that 
its domestic manners are often misrepresented; that 
its financial system is most satisfactory; and that with 
millions ofacres of fine land yet to occupy, its prospe- 
rity is certain. He controverts many of the statements 
of Captain Hall, Mrs. Trollope, and others, with un- 
answerable arguments. He says: 

“There may be much want of external polish found 
combined with much practical good sense; although 
there are few of the miserable coxcombries of dandy- 
ism, there will be found successful individuals of hum- 
ble origin, in numbers to prove amply that talent and 
well directed industry are certain, as liuman institu- 
tions can make them, of being rewarded by the high- 
est stations in society; yet it will not be easy to find 
among the numerous and efficient persons employed 
by the American government, a single specimen of 
the genus, vulgarly but expressively classified as the 
‘Jack-in-office,’ whose absurd or stupid impertinence 
often clogs the operations of the European bureaux 


that they infest. There are to be found men of large 
hereditary or acquired possessions, whose feelings, 
education and manners would ornament any society, 
divested of the puerile vanities of an exclusive circle, 
or the putid puppyisms of the silver fork school.” 

Mr. Ouseley saw good society——Mrs. Trollope only 
bad! 


More Pumpkin Seeps.— Many of our readers will 
recollect that considerable laughter was excited a few 
years since by a member of Congress having sent, 
through the Post Office, franked, as ‘* public docu- 
ments,” a lot of pumpkin seeds of a peculiar kind, to 
his family in Kentucky. From one of our late papers 
from the South, we learn that there arrived at Ope- 
lousas lately, by way ofthe mail-bags, several singular 
looking bundles, franked by H. A. B., M. C. By the 
wear and tear of the mail-bags, and the enormous ro- 
tundity of the bundles, their contents were discovered. 
And what do you think they were, gentle reader!— 
Why merely a couple of white Marseilles vests for 
children in Opelousas—No wonder that Congress will 
not allow papers to go free—there wouldn’t be room! 


An Enviasite Sirvation.—The French tell the fol- 
lowing story, of a patient between two Physicians, which 
may not be out of place at this time, when the visit from 
the Cholera is confidently anticipated in this city. 

“In the height of this malady, M. d’Argout, who was 
attended by the celebrated Dr, Bruissai and another 
physician, was told by the former that if he took hot and 
sudorific drinks, his disorder which was the cholera, 
would speedily terminate fatally, and his only safe course 
was to lose blood and take ice. By the other physician 
he was told, on the contrary, that this system would cer- 
tainly kill him, and that his only safety was in warm 
drinks often resosted to. Here was a puzzle for the pa- 
uient. M. d’Argout, however, who had some knowledge 
of medicine, adopted both courses—he lost a little bood, 
he took a little ice, and he drank some warm drinks, and 
he speedily and entirely recovered. 


DEATHS. 


At Grule, in the Isle of Sky, on the 2d May, aged 108 
years, John M‘Pherson. He retained his faculties to the last. 
This aged person lost his hearing twice within the last 20 
years, and afterwards regained it; he also lost his sight some 
years ago, and latterly, in a great measure, recovered it. He 
had the charge of a fold of black cattle in the memorable 
year of Prince Charlie, of which era he used sometimes to 
speak with rapture. 

At the parish of St. Cuthbert, Montreal, Marie Louise 
Plaute, wife of the late Antoine Contoirs, sged 117 years: 
She was married at 42, and had three children, from which 
a host of descendants have sprung. She retained her facul- 
ties in full force until the day of her death. 

In Southbridge, (Mass. ) on the 26th of April last, Oliver 
Plimpton, Esq. aged 73 years, a soldier of the Revolution. 
In 1776, when 17 years old, he enlisted for six months, un- 
der Capt Jonathan Carroll, and was stationed at Nantucket, 
in Boston harbor. While there, a large British provision ship 
was discovered by the ‘*Yankees,” with false colors, and he , 
with eight others was sent to take possession of her. The 
enemy only learned the cheat when our heroes leaped on 
board, and told them they were prisoners to the Americans, 
In March, 1777, he enlisted for three years under Captain 
Adam Martin, of Southbridge, in the 15 Massachusetts Re- 
giment, commanded by Colonel Bigelow, of Worcester. 
Marched from there to Sarstora, remained there months, 
was in that battle, and witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne. 
He had a distinct recollection of Colonel Arnold’s bravery at 
Saratoga, and saw him leap the enemy’s breast work on his 
charger. From there he was sent to Rutland to guard the 
prisoners taken at Saratoga. He was in several skirmishes 
in the ‘‘Jerseys” previous to the battle of Monmouth, and 
was in the whole of that conflict. He «as at the battle and 
~~ aria of Newport, and also in the whole of Shay’s 

ar. 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Turner’s History oF THE WORLD, FROM THE CREA- 
TION TO THE DELUGE. 


This exellent work forms the thirty-second number of 
Harper’s Family Library, and is probably one of the 
best introduced into the series, as it certainly is peculiarly 
appropriate for family study. The author approaches 
his subject with the deepest veneration. ‘“ Nota line has 
been written,” says he, “ with any reference to human 
reputation ; and if that had presented itself as the actua- 
ting motive to its composition, not a line ought to have 
been written on the themes of this work for the purpose 
of obtaining it,” With such views he seems indeed to 
have gone over the whole ground, producing a treatise 
invaluable of its kind, calculated to confirm the truths of 
revelation, while it comprehends a field of knowledge of 
the most extensive and interesting kind. A mass of au- 
thorities are brought to bear on his propositions, indica- 
tive of deep and painful research, and amply confirming 
all that he asserts. We have space only for a single 
extract— 


“Of the actual substance of the sun, so little, satisfac- 
tory yet to our judgment, has been discovered, that all 
which is mentioned concerning it, can rank no higher 
than conjectures of scientific imagination more or less 
plausible. The comparative masses of its spacious sub- 
stance, and of the other planets have heen calculated. 
Dr. Herschel thought its body to be opaque, with an up- 
per stratum of self-luminous clouds. Black spots, of 
varying magnitude and form, are continually appearing 
upon it, and receding ; and have led astronomers to dis- 
cover that the sun has a rotation around its own axis, 
which it performs in about twenty-five days and a half. 
These spots are almost comprised in a particular zone of 
its surface. His diameter has been estimated to be 
886,149 miles. From the faint zodiacal light which at 
times accompanies it, an atmosphere has been ascribed to 
it, but so thin that stars are visible through it. The va- 
riety of seasons which it was appointed to produce is 
caused by the inclination of the ecliptic to the equator. 

The substance of the moon is more known to us than 
that of the brighter luminary. Its volume is forty-nine 
times less than the volume of the earth. There is ground 
for supposing that all is solid at its surface, for it appears, 
in powerful telescopes, as an arid mass, on which some 
have thought they could perceive the effects, and even 
explosions, of volcanoes. ‘There are mountains on the 
surface of the moon which rise to the height of nearly 
two miles; and it has been inferred that it has deep cavi- 
ties, like the basins of our seas. Caspian lakes have been 
supposed in it. But it has either no atmosphere, or it 
is of such extreme rarity as to exceed the nearest vacuum 
we can produce by our best constructed air-pumps; so 
that no terrestrial animal could breathe alive upon its 
surface. If, ther, it be inhabited, it is not by beings who 
have bodies like either men or any of our animated races. 
The lunar population must be of a far more erial nature 
than our present selves, or our most delicate fellow-crea- 
tures. Only sylphs, spirits, or angels suit such ethereal 
medium. It has a great number of invariable spots, 
which prove that the moon always presents tv us the 
same hemisphere, and revolves on its axis in a period 
equal to that of its revolution round theearth. Its dark 
and bright parts have given rise to the idea that it has 
seas, islands, and continents; but it is now doubted 
whether it has any water at all; and it has been sup- 
posed that if it had any oceans, the superior attraction of 
the earth, especially when in conjunction wiéi the sun, 
weuld draw the aqueous fluid into a deluge over a large 
part of itssurface. The light of the full moon is at least 
300,000 times more feeble than that of the sun. From 


this inferiority, the lunar rays, when collected in the most 
powerful mirrors, produce no sensible effect on the ther- 
mometer. Indeed, they seem to have a cold-producing 
agency, according to the experience of practical men, 
though philosophers have not yet ascertained the fact by 
their direct experiments. That they have a peculiar and 
unsalutary influence on the animal frame appears to have 
been actually experienced by some of our countrymen. 
Other nations declare the same. It has been so often 
observed in mental derangement, that this malady has 
been named lunacy, from the assumed effect ; and medi- 
cal men, experienced in such cases, have assured me that 
in many there is a visible excitement at the changes of 
this luminary. Its atmospherical effects have been also 
asserted. We learn from Plutarch, that the ancients be- 
lieved the moon to produce many singular results, which 
he enumerates, Hence, however beatiful and interesting 
the moonlight scenery of both heaven and earth is felt to 
be by all, it will be always wise to recollect, that the 
night is our natural and appointed season of retirement 
and repose.” 


Tue Lire or Wicuirs, ry C. W. Le Bas. 


We have in this neat little volume the first number of 
The Theological Library, a new series just undertaken 
by the Harpers of New York. We need only observe 
that a more fitting subject to commence with could not 
be found. The life and labors of the great English re- 
former are given at length; and they are of a truly re- 
markable character. Wiclife was born at Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, in 1324. His death and character are given 
by his biographer in» these words— 


“On the 29th of December, 1384, he was mortally 
seized with paralysis, in his church, during the celebra- 
tion of mass, and just about the time of the elevation of 
the sacrament. The attack was so severe as to deprive 
him of speech, and to render him utterly helpless. In 
this condition he lingered two days; and was finally ta- 
ken to his rest, on the last day of the year, and in the sixty- 
first year of his age, Thus prematurely was terminated 
the career of this extraordinary man. His days were 
not extended to the length usually allotted to our species. 
Ten more years of vigorous éxertion might reasonably 
have been expected from the virtuous and temperate 
habits of an exemplary life. But the earthly tenement 
was, probably, worn out by the intense and fervid energy 
of the spirit within: and if his mortal existence be mea- 
sured by the amount of his labors and achievements, he 
must appear to us as full of days as he was of honors. 
It now remains that we endeavor to form a righteous es- 
timate of higg, as he presents himself to our conceptions 
through the Maze and mist of ages. Unfortunately, he is 
known te us almost entirely by his writings. Over all 
those minute and personal peculiarities which give to any 
individual his distinct expression and physiognomy, time 
has drawn an impenetrable veil. To us he appears, for 
the most part, as a sort of umembodied agency. To 
delineate his character, in the fullest and most interesting 
sense of that word, would be to write romance, and not 
biography. During a portion of his life, indeed, he is 
more or less mixed up with public interests and transac- 
tions: but of these matters our notices are but poor and 
scanty ; and, if they were more copious, they would, pro- 
bably, do little towards supplying us with those nameless 
particulars to which biography owes its most powerful 
charm.” 


EXTRACTS FROM TROLLOPE’S AMEBICA. 


One source of deep interest to us, in this new clime, 
was the frequent recurrence of thunder-storms. Those 
who have only listened to thunder in England have but a 
faint idea of the language which the gods speak when 
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they are angry. Thomson’s description, however, will 
do: it is hardly possible that words can better paint the 
spectacle, or more truly echo the sound, than his do. 
The only point he does not reach is the vast blaze of 
rose-colored light that ever and anon sets the landseape 
on fire. 

In reading this celebrated description of America, and 
observing how admirably true it was to nature there, 1 
seemed to get a glimpse at a poet’s machinery, and to 
perceive, that in order to produce effect he must give his 
images more space than he finds them in nature; but the 
proportions must be just, and the coloring true. 
thing seems colossal on this great continent; if it rains, 
if it blows, if it thunders, it. is all done forlissimo ; but I 
often felt terror yield to wonder and delight, so grand, 
so glorious were the scenes a storm exhibited. Accidents 
are certainly more frequent than with us, but not so much 
so as reasonably to bring terror home to one’s bosom 
every time a mass of lurid clouds is seen rolling up 
against the wind. 

* * * 

It seems hardly fair to quarrel with a place because its 
staple commodity is not pretty, but I am sure I should 
have liked Cincinnati much better if the people had not 
dealt so very largely in hogs. The immense quantity of 
business done in this line would hardly be believed by 
those who had not witnessed it. I never saw a newspa- 
per without remarking such advertisements as the follow- 
ing: 

Wanted, immediately, 4000hogs.’ 

“ For sale, 2,000 barrels prime pork.” 

But the annoyance came nearer than this; if I deter- 


mined upon a walk up Main street, the chances were five | 


hundred to one against my reaching the shady side with- 
out brushing by asnout fresh dripping from the kennel ; 
when we had screwed our courage to the enterprise of 
mounting a certain noble-looking sugar-loaf hill, that 
promised pure air and a fine view, we found the brook we 
had to cross, at its foot, red with the stream from a pig- 
slaughter-house ; while our noses, instead of meeting 
“the thyme that loves the green hill’s breast,” were 
greeted by odors that I will not describe, and which I 
heartily hope my readers cannot imagine; our feet, that 
on leaving the city had expected to press the flowery sod, 
literally got entangled in pig’s tails and jaw bones: and 
thus the prettiest walk in the neighborhood was inter- 
dicted for ever. 
* * * # * * 

One of the sights to stare at in America is that of 
houses moving from place to place, We were often 
amused by watching this exhibition of mechanical skill 
in the streets. They make no difficulty of moving dwel- 
lings from one part of the town to another. Those I saw 
travelling were all of them frame-houses, that is, built 
wholly of wood, except the chimneys ; but it is said that 
brick buildings are sometimes treated in the same man- 
ner. The largest dwelling that I saw in motion was one 
containing two stories of four rooms eaeh; forty oxen 
were yoked to it. The first few yards brought down the 
two stacks of chimneys, but it afterwards went on well. 
The great difficulties were the first getting it in motion 
and the stopping exactly in the right place. This loco- 
motive power was extremely convenient at Cincinnati, as 
the constant improvements going on there made it often 
desirable to change a wooden dwelling for one of brick; 
and whenever this happened, we were sure to see the ex 
No. 100 of Main street or the ex No, 55 of Second street 


_ creeping quietly out of town, to take possession of a 


humble suburban station on the common above it. 

The most agreeable acquaintance I made in Cincinnati, 
and indeed one of the most talented men I ever met, 
was Mr. Flint, the author of several extremely clever vol- 
umes, and the editor of the Western Monthly Review. 
His conversational powers are of the highest order: he is 
the only person I remember to have known with first 
rate powers of satire, and even of sarcasm, whose kind- 
ness of nature and of manner remained perfectly unin- 


jured. In some of his critical notices there is a strength 
and keenness second to nothing of the kind | have ever 
read. He is a warm patriot, and so true-hearted an 
American, that we could not always be of the same opin- 
ion on all the subjects we discussed ; but whether it 
were the force of brilliancy of his language, his genuine 
and manly sincerity of feeling, or his bland and gentle- 
man-like manner that beguiles me, | know not, but cer- 
tainly he is the only American I ever listened to whose 
unqualified praise of his country did not appear to me 


somewhat overstrained and ridiculous. 


Every | 


On one occasion, but not at the house of Mr. Flint, I 
passed an evening in company with a gentleman said to 
be a scholar and a man of reading; he was also what is 
called a serious gentleman, and he appeared to take 
pleasure in feeling that his claim to distinction was 
acknowledged in both capacities. There was a very 
amiable serious lady in the company, to whom he seemed 
to trust for the developement of his celestial pretensions, 
and to me he did the honor of addressing most of his 
terrestrial superiority. The difference between us was, 
that when he spoke to her, he spoke as to a being who, 
if not his equal, was at least deserving high distinction ; 
and he gave her smiles, such as Michael might have 
vouchsafed to Eve. T'o me he spoke as Paul to the of- 
fending Jews; he did not, indeed, shake his raiment at 
me, but he used his pocket-handkerchief so as to answer 
the purpose ; and if every sentence did not end with “I 
am clean,” pronounced by his lips, his tone, his look, his 
action, fully supplied the deficiency. 

Our poor Lord Byron, as may be supposed, was the 
bull’s-eye against which every dart in his black little qui- 
ver was aimed, I had never heard any serious gentle- 
man talk of Lord Byron at full length before, and I lis- 
tened attentively. It was evident that the noble passages 
which are graven on the hearts of the genuine lovers of 
poetry had altogether escaped the serious gentleman’s 
attention ; and it was equally evident that he knew by 
rote all those that they wish the mighty master had never 
written. I told him so, and I shall not soon forget the 
look he gave me. 

Of other authors his knowledge was very imperfect, 
but his criticisms very amusing. Of Pope, he said, “He is 
so entirely gone by, that in owr country it is considered 
quite fustian to speak of him.” é 

But I persevered, and named “ the Rape of the Lock” 
as evincing some little talent, and being in a tone that 
might still hope for admittance in the drawing room; but, 
on the mention of this poem, the serious gentleman be- 
came almost as strongly agitated as when he talked of 
Don Juan ; and I was unfeignedly at a loss to compre- 
hend the nature of his feelings, till he muttered, with 


an indignant shake of the handkerchief, “The very 
title!” * * * * * 

At the name of Dryden he smiled, and the smile spoke 
as plainly as a sinile could speak, “* How the old woman 
twaddles !” 

“We only know Dryden by quotations, Madam, and 
these, indeed, are found only in books that have long 
since had their day.” 

“ And Shakspeare, sir?” 

“ Shakspeare, Madam, is obscene, and, thank God, we 
are sufficiently advanced to have found it out! If we 
must have the abomination of stage-plays, let them at 
least be marked with the refinement of the age in which 
we live.” 

This was certainly being au courant du jour. 

Of Massinger he knew nothing. Of Ford he had never 
heard. Gray had had his day. Prior he had never read, 
but understood he was a very childish writer. Chaucer 
and Spencer he tied in a couple, and dismissed by saying 
that he thought it was neither more nor less than affecta- 
tion to talk of authors who wrote in a tongue no longer 
intelligible. 

This was the most literary conversation I was ever 
present at in Cincinnati.* 

In truth there are many reasons which render a very 
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general diffusion of litcrature impossible in America, I 
can scarcely class the universal reading of newspapers as 
an exception to this remark; if I cou) 1, my statement 
would be exactly the reverse, and J should say that Ame- 

rica beat the world in letters. The fact is, that through- 
out all ranks of society, from the successful me rchant, 

which is the highest, to the domestic serving man, which 
is the lowest, they are all too actively employed to read, 
except at such broken moments as may suilice for a peep 
at a newspaper, It is for this reason, I presume, that 
every Americ “an newspaper is more or less of a magazine, 

wherein the merchant may scan while he holds out his 
hand for an invoice, ‘Stanzas by Mrs, Hemaus,’ or a 
garbled extract from Moore’s Lite of Byron; the lawyer 
may study his brief faithfully, and yet contrive to pick 
up the valuable dictum of some American critic, that 
“ Bulwer’s novels are decidediy superior to Sir Walter 
Scott's ;” nay, even the auctioneer may find time, as he 
bustles to his tub, or his tribune, to support his preten- 
sions to polite learning, by glancing his quick eye over 
the columns, and reading that “Miss Mitford’s descrip- 
tions are indescribable.” If you buy a yard of ribbon, 
the shop-keeper lays down his newspaper, perhaps two 
or three, to measure it. I have seen a brewer's dray-man 
perched on the shaft of his dray and reading one news- 
paper, while another was tacked under his arm; and | 
once went into the cottage of a country shoe maker, of 
the name of Harris, where I saw a newspaper half full 
of * original” poetry. directed to Madison F. Harris. To 
be sure of the fact, | asked the man if his name were 
Madison, * Yes, Madam, Madison Franklin Harris is 
my name.” The last and the lyre divided his time, I 
fear too equally, for he looked pale and poor. 

This, I presume, is what is meant by the general difliu- 
sion of knowledge, so boasted of in the United States; 
such as it is, the diffusion of it is general enough, cer- 
tainly; but I greatly doubt its being advantageous to the 
population. 

The only reading men T met with were those who 
made letters their profession; and of these, there were 
some who would hold a higher rank in the great Repub- 
lic (not of America, but of letters) did they write for 
persons less given to the study of magazines and news- 
papers; and they might hold a higher rank still, did they 
write for the few and not for the many. I was always 
drawing a parallel, perhaps a ehildish one, between the 
external and internal deficiency of polish and of elegance 
in the native volumes of the country. Their eomposi- 
tions have not that condensation of thought, or elaborate 
finish, which the consciousness of writing for the scholar 
and the man of taste is calculated to give; nor have their 
dirty blue paper and slovenly types the polished elegance 
that fits a volume for the hand or the eye of the fastidious 
epicure in literary enjoyment. The first book [ bought 
in America was the “Chronicles of the Cannongate.” 
On asking the price, I was agreeably surprised to hear a 
dollar and ahalf named, being about one sixth of what I 
used to pay for its fellows i in England; but on opening 
the grim pages, it was long before I could again call them 
cheap. * To be sure the pleasure of a bright well-printed 
page ought to be quite lost sight of in the glowing, gal- 
loping, bewitching course that the imagination sets out 
upon with a new Waverly novel; and so it was with me 
till I felt the want of it; and then I am almost ashamed 
to confess how often, in turning the thin dusky pages, 
my poor earth-born spirit paused in its pleasure, to sigh 
for hot-pressed wire-wove. 


* The pleasant, easy, unpretending talk on all subjects which I 
enjoyed in Mr. Flint’s family, was an exception to every thing else 
I met in Cincinnati. 


According to a law in Frank fort not more than fifteen 
Jews are ‘allowed to marry within twelve »sonths: this 
law is about to be altered by increasing the number of 
marriages. ‘The Senate will not venture on so great 
an innovation as the abrogation of the law. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JULY .21. 


DOLLARS AND DUNS. 

If to ask one’s customers “eo” our own is bad manners, 
then are we poor Editors constantly guilty of a breach 
of good manners. With thousands in debt to us for 
small sums, and obliged to live and pay our way, we yet 
avoid the topic of dollars and duns as much as we pos- 
sibly can, in order not to seem rude or poor ; but the time 
has come when we must be the one because we are the 
other, to those who are willing to read our variously filled 
columns, but who negleet froin day to day to fulfil their 
agreements with us. Were we for a single week to stop 
publishing, ten thousand subscribers would cry out for 
their rights --some of whom do not remember that we 
have rights also which ¢hey are bound to sce fulfilled. 

We now ask emphatically of all who have neglected 
to remit us the small amount due, to favor us with the 
means of discharging our debts—to such we shall extend 
the right hand of friendship and thanks, and go on our 
way with renovated spirits determined to please. To 
those who neglect this call upon them, we shall feel com- 
pelled by necessity to use harsher language, or be subject 
to it ourselves, which we are not disposed to be while 
others bold back what is justly our due. 

Perhaps there are few debts of the same amount which 
an honest mind should be more willing to pay than a 
newspaper. The importance to the community of this 
kind of reading is thus ably stated by a recent writer in 
the North American Review—* No machinery can be 
put in competition with this for importance, in the exist- 
ing state of society. . It may be said to have done for 
mind, what the invention of railroads has done for body, 
by opening a rapid communication between distant 
points, so that thought has been made to travel, or rather 
to flash like an electric spark from one extremity of this 
vast continent to the other.” We have made great ex- 
ertions bodily and mentally for the entertainment of our 
readers, and do expect as the least they can do, a com- - 
pliance with our terms and their agreement. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The editor returns his sincere thanks to Philodoxas, for the 
hints communicated. His future favors, whether in the 
form of communieations designed for publication, or of 
private intimations, will be thankfully received and at- 
tended to. 


We would gladly hold converse with Theresa. She writes 
a beautiful hand, «nd we dare say the fingers which held 
the pen, could point out many such errors as she alludes 
toin her pathetic disclosures of human frailty. 


O. — will find the desired information in the publishing of- 
ee. 


Where shall we direet to Peter Atall. This is a good name 
revived. Let him in upon us. 

‘*A Fly-fisher’? is welcome. He shall appear in our -ncxt. 
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